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For “The Friend.” 
Quakers and Quakerism. 
(Continued from page 42.) 
The work of the Society of Friends in the 
amelioration of our penal code and the im- 
rovement of the state of our prisons is well 
Loewe in connection with the honored name 
of Elizabeth Fry and others. It is difficult to 
account for the disgraceful state of our prisons 
fifty years ago. The prevalence of skepticism 
and religious deadnesas, the engrossing interest 
of public events on the Continent, the heavy 
drain on national resources of the French 
wars, seem all inadequate to account for the 
incredible abuses that prevailed. For coun- 
ties as well as boroughs, an old gate-house, 
or an ancient feudal castle, with its dungeons, 
its damp, narrow cells, and its windows over- 
looking the street, often formed the common 
prison of offenders of either sex, and of all 
grades of crime. The danger of escape was 
provided against by heavy irons. Dirt and 
disease abounded; gambling, drinking, and 
swearing were habitual. The London prisons 
were still worse. The state of Newgate on 
occasion of Elizabeth Fry's first visit is thus 
described: “At that time all the female 
prisoners in Newgate were confined in the 
part now known as the untried side.” The 
two wards and two cells of which the women’s 
division consisted, comprised about one hun- 
dred and ninety square yards, into which 
nearly three hundred women with their nu- 
merous children were crowded, tried and un- 
tried, misdemeanants and felons without class 
ification, without employment, and with no 
other superintendence than that given by a 
man and his son, who had charge of them day 
and night. Destitute of sufficient clothing, 
for which there was no provision, in rags and 
dirt, without bedding, they slept on the floor, 
the boards of which were partly raised to 
supply a sort of pillow. In the same room 
ey lived, and cooked, and washed. 

With the proceeds of their clamorous beg. 
ging when any stranger appeared amongst 
them, the prisoners purchased liquor from a 
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regular tap in the prison. Spirits were openly |depend, through the adoption of that “ un- 
drank, and the ear was assailed by the most| productive labor” which is surely one of the 
terrible language; military sentinels were|cruelest violations of the God-given instincts 
posted on the leads, but such was the lawles+-|of human nature invented by man. 
ness prevailing, that even the governor en- upon all punishment as corrective and not 
tered this part of the prison with reluctance. | penal only, one of her fundamental principles 

Into “this hell above ground,” Elizabeth|was that the-convict should enjoy a portion 
Fry and her small band of devoted fellow-|of the fruits of her labor in order to cultivate 
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workers entered, the love of Christ constrain- 
ing them. On her second visit, at her own 
request, she was shut up alone with these out- 
casts from God and man, beginning her work 
among them by reading the parable of the 
laborers in the vineyard, and holding up be- 
fore them the divine, pitiful Saviour of the 
lost— 

“Christ, the brother of rejected persons, brother of slaves, 
Felons, idiots, and of insane and diseased persons.” 

She then appealed to the mother in them, 
pointed out the grievous consequence to their 
children of living in such a scene of depravity, 
and proposed to establish a school for them, 
to which they acceded with tears of joy. Bat 
one of the great secrets of her power is seen at 
once ; true to her Quaker belief in a “divinity 
in man,” a “light that lighteth every man,” 
however degraded, she treated them at once 
as fellow.beings, and fellow-workers, and not 
as the wild beasts they seemed, desired them 
to consider the plan, as without their hearty 
co-operation she would not undertake it, leav- 
ing it to them to select a governess from their 
own number. This they did, choosing a young 
woman named Mary Conner, who proved 
admirably qualified for her work. An unoe. 
cupied cell was appropriated for a schoolroom 
by the permission of the prison authorities, 
who, however, looked upon it as a hopeless 
experiment ; and Elizabeth Fry, accompanied 
by her friend Mary Sanderson, and the prison- 
er Mary Connor, formally opened the school. 
Mary Sanderson thus describes the scene, 
writing to Sir Fowell Buxton: “The railing 
was crowded with half-naked women strug- 
gling together for the first places with the 
most boisterous violence, and begging with 
the utmost vociferation. I felt as if | were 
going into a den of wild beasts, and well re- 
collect the shuddering when the door closed 
upon me, and | was locked up with such a 
herd of novel and desperate companions.” 

At first the children were chiefly thought 
of, the idea of the reformation of adult women 
so sunk in degradation being abandoned as 
hopeless. But soon Elizabeth Fry and her 
heroic little band of Quaker workers became 
convinced that much might be done to intro- 
duce habits of industry and order among 
them, the poor women themselves being most 
earnest in requesting that the experiment 
might be tried. 

Her first step was to procure remunerative 
employment, for it need scarcely be said that 
Elizabeth Fry was not one to begin her work 
of reformation by deliberately stubbing up 
the very principle of industry, on the develop- 
ment of which she knew all reformation must 


in her a sense of the advantages of industry, 
knowing that one good habit formed is a 
greater deterrent from evil than ten thousand 
fears of possible future punishment. She ac- 
cordingly sought out the manufacturers who 
supplied Botany Bay with clothing, laid her 
views before them, and they at once engaged 
to provide work. A room in Newgate was 
granted her by the sheriffs for her desperate 
experiment, as it was considered, a committee 
of twelve ladies was formed, and all the tried 
prisoners assembled. Elizabeth Fry again 
explained to them that the ladies did not 
come with any absolute authoritative preten- 
sions; that it was not intended that they 
should command and the prisoners obey ; but 
it was to be understood that all should act in 
concert, that not a rule should be made or a 
monitor appointed without their full and un- 
animous concurrence, and that for this pur- 
pose, each of the rules should be read and put 
to the vote. This was then done, the rules 
were passed enthusiastically, the women di- 
vided into classes, each class with its own 
monitor, tnd a matron appointed over the 
whole. A portion of Scripture was then read, 
and the classes withdrew in the greatest order 
to their respective wards. 

The experiment exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations. The courtyard, instead of being 
peopled with beings scarcely human, blasphem- 
ing, fighting, tearing each other’s hair, or 
gaming with a filthy pack of cards for the 
very clothes they wore, which after all did 
not suffice for decency, presented a fortnight 
after a scene where stillness and propriety 
reigned, while the countenances of the women 
wore an air of gravity and self-respect as they 
sat busily working and listening to one of the 
ladies reading out. Though a refractory ward 
was placed at Elizabeth Fry’s disposal, she 
never had occasion to use it. 

This, then, was the beginning of that re- 
markable work’ which Elizabeth Fry after- 
wards extended to all the prisons of the United 
Kingdom, and to many on the Continent. It 
proved what might be done by Christianity 
and wise Christian methods with even the 
most abandoned, and formed the foundation 
of that continuous reformation which has re- 
sulted both in an amelioration of our criminal 
code, and in a steady improvement of our 
prison systems. But it is to our shame that 
the Friends have hitherto protested in vain 
against the incredible folly of unproductive 
labor, thousands of our criminals still ‘‘ grind- 
ing the wind” by treadmill or crank, still 
lifting heavy weights to one side of a court- 
yard, to lift them back to the other, and pre- 
senting the nearest earthly embodiment of 
one of the circles of Dante’s Inferno, “the 
fruitless toil that never overtakes its end :”— 

Behold the human squirrels, round and round 
Tramping the never-ending cylinder, 
The “incorrigible rogues” that wise men send 


To houses of correction, there to learn 
That honest labor is indeed a curse. 


“Well, I always did think working for 
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one’s living was by no means pleasant,” ex- 
claimed a criminal on leaving prison, ‘‘and 
after the dose I have just had of it, blest if I 
ain’t convinced of it.” 

But even theservices the Friends performed 
in prison discipline, and in protesting against 
the abuses of capital punishment, pale before 
that great service England owes them for 
having been the first to introduce the mild 
treatment of the insane, a few months prior 
to Pinel’s great movement in France. We 
must apologize to our readers for entering 
into some painful details, since unless we real- 
ize what was the recognized treatment of the 
insane up to the period when Pinel flourished 
in France, and William Tuke in England, it 
is impossible to form any adequate idea of 
what we owe the Quakers in this respect 
alone. 

“The mere enumeration,” says Dr. Hack 
Tuke, “of the means employed to tame the 
fury of the maniac, whether on the Continent 
or in England, would subject the historian 
to the charge of gross exaggeration from a 
stranger to the actual history of insanity up 
to about fifty years ago. The practice of 
flogging was in some establishments, at least, 


resorted to, about a dozen lashes being daily |from her own lips the true story of the affair, 


administered to the unfortunate patient. The 
maniac was almost always chained, and fre- 
quently was in a state of entire nudity ; he was 
consequently filthy in the extreme. Often 
placed in a cage of iron, each revolving year 
still found him crouching like a wild beast 
immured within his iron-bound cell, “ the dim. 
eyed tenant of the dungeon gloom,” his limbs 
moulded in one position, and whatever of 
mind or feeling remained, crushed to the low- 
est pitch by changeless monotony, or mad- 
dened by intolerable despair.” But whips and 
fetters were not ingeniously cruel enough. 
Chairs were so constracted that all movement 
of the limbs was prevented ; and others were 
devised to whirl the patient round at a furi- 
ous speed in order to prodace extreme vertigo 
and sickness. German writers proposed draw- 
ing the patient up to a tower, and then sud. 
denly letting him plunge down, thus giving 
him the impression of entering a cavern; 
naively adding, “ that if the patient could be 
made to alight among snakes and serpents, it 
would be better still!” The bath of surprise 
was another very favorite remedy, the loose 
boards covering a cistern being so arranged 
as to give way, the unfortunate patient find- 
ing himself suddenly subme~ged and in danger 
of being drowned. The wonder is that any 
human feeling survived this system of accu- 
mulated torture acting on the already diseased 
and irritable brain. Yet Elizabeth Fry, who 
interested herself in the cause of the lunatic 
as well as of the prisoner, on visiting a public 
building at Amsterdam, noticed, among many 
other miserable objects, one unhappy woman, 
heavily ironed, perfectly naked, and grovel 

ling in straw. Whether the look of compas 

sion on the beautiful face, or the voice that 
had caught the echoes of heaven from con- 
stantly comforting the wretched, attracted 
her, we know not; but she dragged herself to 
the length of her chain and endeavored to 
reach her visitor; the hand she desired to 
touch was yielded to her, and she covered it 
with her kisses, bursting into an agony of 
tears. Surely the darkest chapter in the his- 


tory of man is bis treatment for so many ages 
of these afflicted ones, “smitten of God and 
afflicted” with a mysterious malady which 
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most depends on kindness and wise sympathy 
for its cure, and love, 
“ That tender thought clothes like a dove, 
With the wings of care.” 
(To be concluded.) 





Selected. 


The “ True Story” of “ Mary’s Little Lamb.” 


There are floating about in the great ocean 
of literature, stray chips of song or story, 
which from their wit or wisdom, or from some 
unaccountable reason, become popularized and 
cherished more carefully than whole navies 
of world-renowned authors. Their parentage 
unknown, they come as literary foundlings to 
our doors, and, once admitted, command their 
own place in our affections. Among such is 
the poem “Mary had a little lamb.” There 
is hardly a child in the land who has not be- 
come familiar with the verses. It is, perhaps, 
in the truth of the story that the popularity 
lies. For it is the true account of an incident 
that happened sixty-one years ago, not fifty 
miles from the Cradle of Liberty. And“ Mary,” 
a delightful old lady of threescore and ten, 
still lives and cherishes the memory of the 
event. The writer, on a recent visit, craved 


and will reproduce it as nearly as possible. 

“Tt was when I was nine years old,” she 
said, “and we lived on the farm. 1 used to 
go out to the barn every morning with father 
to see the cows and sheep. One cold day we 
found that during the night twin lambs had 
been born. You know that sheep will often 
disown one of twins, and this morning one 
poor little lamb was pushed out of the pen 
into the yard. It was almost starved, and 
almost frozen, and father told me I might have 
it if I could make it live. So I took it into 
the house, wrapped it in a blanket, and fed it 
on peppermint and milk all day. When night 
came [ could not bear to leave it for fear it 
would die, so mother made me up a little bed 
on the settle, and I nursed the poor little thing 
all night, feeding it with a spoon, and by 
morning it could stand. After this we brought 
it up by hand until it grew to love me very 
much and would stay with me wherever [ 
went unless it was tied. I used before going 
to school in the morning to see that the lamb 
was all right, aud securely fastened for the 
day. 

* Well, one morning, when my brother Nat 
and I were all ready, the lamb could not be 
found, and supposing that it had gone out to 
pasture with the cows, we started on. I used 
to be a great singer, and the lamb would ful- 
low the sound of my voice. This morning, 
after we had gone some distance, I began to 
sing, and the lamb hearing me, followed on 
and overtook us before we got to the school 
house. As it happened, we were early, so I 
went in very quietly, took the lamb into my 
seat, where it went to sleep, and I covered it 
up with my shawl. When the teacher came 
and the rest of the scholars, they did not 
notice anything amiss, and all was quiet until 
my spelling class was called. I had hardly 
taken my place when the patting of little feet 
was heard coming down the aisle, and the 
lamb stood beside me ready for its word. Of 
course the children all laughed and the teacher 
laughed too, and the poor creature had to be 
turned out of doors. But it kept coming back, 
and at last had to be tied in the wood shed 
till night. Now, that day, there was a young 
man in school, John Roulston by name, who 
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was on a visit to one of the boys, and came 


as a spectator. He was a Boston boy and 
son of the riding-school master, and was fit- 
ting for Harvard College. He was very much 
pleased over what he saw in our school, and 
a few days after gave us the first three verses 
of the song. How or when it got into print 
I don’t know.” 

Thus she ran on, telling of the care she be- 
stowed upon her pet until it grew to be a 
sheep, and she would curl its long wool over 
a stick; and it bore lambs until there was a 
flock of five, all her own; and finally how it 
was killed by an angry cow. Thenshe brought 
out a pair of her little girl’s stockings, knitted 
of yarn spuu from the lamb’s wool, the heels 
of which had been raveled out and given away 
peicemeal as mementoes. No one can doubt 
that she, whose youth was rendered famous 
by love for an unfortunate animal, had lived 
a life of beneficence and charity. With a heart 
overflowing with love toward all God’s crea- 
tures, she has indeed lived to care for the 
needy and destitute, and be a mother to the 
motherless. And now, in a green old age, she 
is surrounded by those whom her warm heart 
long since taught to cling to her and follow 
as the lamb in her youth. John Roulston 
died before entering college.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 
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Selected. 

What a change has come over Sweden! 
When the project of a Swedish-American 
colony was first broached to her famous king, 
Gustavus Adolphus—and for a hundred years 
after that—Sweden, with a million and a-half 
of inhabitants, was one of the foremost mili- 
tary powers of Europe, and, to a large extent, 
dominated the northern part of that continent. 
In her later history, with a population of from 
two and a-half to four and a-half millions, she 
has had no war for more than sixty years. 
She does not trouble herself about the “ Turk- 
ish question” or the “ balance of power,” but 
attends to her own internal affairs, promoting 
her own industries, and fostering morality, 
sobriety and education among her people. 
They are experiencing the difference between 
the “ military glory” of their past history and 
their long reign of prosperous peace. It used 
to be said that no patriotic Swede could pro- 
nounce the name and recall the memory of 
Charles XII without tears in his eyes. But 
what Swede would wish to exchange the 
Sweden of Oscar II for that of Charles XII, 
bright as those days were with conquest and 
military renown? Sweden, with her pros- 
perous agriculture, with her skilful artizans, 
with her developing mines, with her fifteen 
hundred miles of railway, with her unsar- 
passed products of iron and steel, with her 
churches and her schoolhouses, with her con- 
tented and industrious people—among whom 
there is scarcely an adult, man or woman, 
who cannot read—where education and in- 
telligence are universal—such a Sweden is g 
much grander subject of contemp!ation than 
that of the most famo us of her great military 
monarchs.— Ledger. 

caneinelilipeeatinae 

The way to heaven is narrow and difficult. 
Sin is to be forsaken, the world overcome, 
Satan resisted, self denied, duties diligently 
performed. Few go in this way. But the 
way to hell is open, broad, and thronged. 
To walk in it is easy; but the end is death. 
The narrow way demands effort, but it leads 
to life.everlasting. 
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Selected for “ The Friend.” 
The Golden Cord of Love. 

“This commandment have we from Him, that he who 
loveth God love his brother also.”—1 John iv. 21. 
The great commands of our holy lawgiver, 

Christ Jesus, ‘ Judge not, that ye be not judg- 
ed,” and “First cast out the beam out of thine 
own eye,” are of binding obligation upon those 
who are waiting for the coming of his king- 
dom, and very needful to be practised by all 
who are making profession of his mild and 
merciful religion. 

Consider, every one has his constitutional 
infirmity ; and it is of that description that he 
sees it least in himself, because it is the secret 
hold the enemy has in corrupt nature. This 
is the weight and sin which most easily besets 
him, and that in which the god of this world 
chiefly blinds him. Here, then, charity must 
at all times make the greatest allowance. 

Think not of ever conquering the wrathful, 
or earthly and selfish spirit, in its own way 
and principle, by opposing wrath to wrath, 
and self to self; but get out of their domin- 
ions, and stand in the principle of love. 

In the greatest exigences, and under the 
greatest pressures, resign, stand still, and you 
shall see the salvation of God. 

Judgment, opposition, and contention begin 
bat at the lower end; let the interior part 
alone; bear, forbear, suffer under and through 
the weakness of thy brother, and reach and 
begin with him at the other end, or the good 
part in him; and so uniting with him with 
what there is of God and Christ, you may 
come down towards the inferior part, and 
more easily conquer and supplant the evil 
you aim against. One word in the love, will 
do more than a thousand censures and re- 
proofs out of it. 

Take heed of anger, resentment, and indis- 
creet zeal; for these prey most ravenously 
upon the life of the Lamb in us. 

How many difficulties are to be passed! 
How many things to be suffered! How many 
battles to be fought! How many labors and 
hard travails to be undergone, before the con- 
quest and the crown can be obtained! Yet, 
courage! they will more than abundantly 
compensate. Oh! let not the fellow-sufferers 
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examining ourselves on these points, we may 
take the altitude of our advance towards per- 
fection. 

Those who pretend to Christianity must 
especially take heed not to be found defective 
in morality ; and those that make the bighest 
profession of love must take heed, above all 
others, that they be not found defective in the 
rules of common courtesy and civility ; for 
these are all good and necessary in their pro- 
per places and order; and a due and exact 
regard to these lower steps may sometimes 
save the Christian many a trip and even foul 
stumble, and prevent many an offence, both 
to his own friends, and also to others without. 
This is good for experienced Christians to 
have regard to, who having shot up high, as 
towards the top of the ladder, have too often 
left through haste, some rounds deficient in 
the lower parts, while bending their strength 
and aim chiefly at the cultivation of the bet- 
ter and superior part. 

No victory like that of overcoming our own 
passions, and becoming masters of ourselves. 
“ Greater is he,” says the wise man, “that re- 
straineth his anger, than he that taketh a 
city.” (Prov. xvi. 32.) He that can rale and 
govern his little world, so as to keep it in 
peace, order, and harmony, is a greater king 
than if he were monarch of the whole globe. 

How great an enemy and opposer of the 
true love, both of God and the brethren, is 
the spirit of self in man, self-will, self-act, self- 
end. God is one, and thy end and happiness 
is to be one with him, and in him with thy 
brethren; but as far as thou art found in this 
spirit, and standing on thy own bottom, God 
and thou art two, and thou and thy neigh- 
bor are two, and have two contrary interests; 
and thus far thou defraudest God and thy 
brother of the right they have in thee. This 
self-love is a flat contradiction to Christian 
love. The one is poor, narrow, and partica- 
lar; the other noble, generous, and universal ; 
self-love breaks and divides the world into as 
many parts and interests as there are indi- 
viduals; bat Christian love unites all man- 
kind, all hearts, and all interests into one. 
If, then, thou wouldst learn to love God and 
thy brother, pray and labor, and believe in 
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quer within himself, by the curb of his own 
passion and resentment, and by the prudence 
and moderation of his zeal. This is not weak- 
ness, or tamevess, as some may think, but is 
truly the wisdom, strength, and conquering 
power of love; which though it carries the 
lamb outwardly, has also the lion within, 
which it can rouse on occasion ; yet so as to 
act in conjunction and harmony with the 
Lamb. Thus we see Jesus, the Lamb of God, 
is also the Lion of the tribe of Judah, and is 
made Lord and Ruler in the power of the Di- 
vine justice and judgment; to a concurrence 
in which, by this conquest in themselves, and 
command of the fiery properties in their own 
souls, the children of love are to be advanced. 

Christian ! thou hast pointed out to thee thy 
way to conquest, thy way to perfection, and 
to the crown of thy high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. 

If thou hope for the great reward, which is 
the fruition of God, and thy part in the con- 
summate union of the Lamb and Bride, or the 
state of love triumphant, thou must be found 
faithful in the state of suffering love, and hold 
it fast through all the various probations of it ; 
and this, through the power of Christ in thee, 
carrying thee victorious through his whole 
process. 

The greatest demonstration of thy love to 
Christ, and the greatest trials of it, prove to 
be, in the performance of this his peculiar 
command, of love to his members; and this 
can only be done by the strength of his love 
in thee: hold thou fast to this point of faith ; 
let the great love of God to mankind, the love 
of Christ the Bridegroom to his spouse, the 
Church, be both the pattern and the spring 
of thy love to thy brethren also. So, go on, 
and prosper, with Christ thy King; holding 
fast what thou hast received, until thou be- 
come “more than conqueror through Him 
who hath loved thee.” 


oe 


Selected. 
The Bobolink’s Song.—I have noticed that 
the bobolink does not sing the same in differ - 
ent localities. In New Jersey it has one song; 
on the Hudson a slight variation of the same, 


jand on the high grass lands of the interior of 
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and fellow-travellers fall out by the way : but,|God constantly and earnestly for the rooting |this State, quite a different strain,—clearer, 
in love, wait and labor, and bear together|out of this enemy ; for it is the anti-christian | more distinctly articulated, and running off 
their cross, as they are invited and consigned| part, yea, the Antichrist within thee: “ Put off| with more sparkle and liltingness. It reminds 
to sit down.in the throne of love together. If|concerning the former conversation the old|one of the clearer mountain air and the trans- 
thy brother or sister in Christ fall under the| man, which is corrupt according to the deceit-|lucent spring water of those localities. I 
violence of the enemy, pity them; where he} ful lusts; and be renewed in the spirit of your|never could make out what the bobolink says 
has pierced them deeply already, do not wound| mind; and put ye on the new man, which|in New Jersey, but in certain districts in this 
them deeper ; but here, especially, act the] after God is created in righteousness and true |State his enunciation is quite distinct. Some- 
part of the true Samaritan, take the care of! holiness.” times he begins with the word gegue, gegue. 
them upon thee, when no one else will; cement} The apostle exhorts to “speak the truth in|} Then again, more fully, Be true to me, Clarsy, 
and heal as much as possible, and pour oil and|love.” There are enough reprovers in strict |Be true to me, Clarsy, Clarsy, thence full tilt 
wine into the wounds; and value not what|severity, with a mixture of their own resent-jinto his inimitable song, interspersed in which 
expense of spiritual life and strength it may|ment and passion, which often defeats the|the words “kick your slipper, kick your slip- 
cost thee ; it shall all be answered, yea, abun-|true end of reproof; but here is shown the|per,” and “temperance, temperance,” (the last 
dantly rewarded, in the multipiied blessings) great strength of the children of love, as|with a peculiar nasal resonance,) are plainly 
from the everlasting fund and treasury of|speaking the truth, expostulating, arguing,|heard. At its best, it is a remarkable per- 
grace. touching the defective part in a brother, out| formance, a unique performance, as it contains 

Can we take an affront, and presently turn|of a principle of tenderness and love for his|not the slightest hint or suggestion, either in 
off our thought and mind from it, without re-|instruction and direction, without giving of-|tone, or manner, or effect, of any other bird- 
sentment? Can we receive a wound from a|fence or exasperation ; and that because it is|song to be heard. The bobolink has no mate 
friend without returning another? Can we|done without moving the natural man in them-|in any part of the world. He stands alone. 
be despised or injured, and spoken evil against| selves, without contempt, or taunt, or reflec-|There is no closely allied species. He is not 
falsely, without ruffle and disturbance of mind,| tion, without an angry sting in their words, |a lark, nora finch, nora warbler, nor a thrash, 
and put it presently on the account of Christ,|and without a blow or stroke intended andj|nor a starling. He is an exception to many 
accepting it for his sake, and return nothing] given in spirit, which always kindles a like| well-known rules. He is the only ground-bird 
but pity, prayer, and blessing, even for curs-| passion, and engages a return in kind. He|known to me of marked and conspicuous plu- 
ing; and stand nevertheless, ready to do our|/that would bring forth truth unto victory,|mage. He is the only black-and-white bird 
enemy all the good that lies in our way? By!for conquest of his opponent, mast first con-'we have, and what is still more odd, he is blac < 
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beneath and white above—the reverse of the 
fact in all other cases. Pre-eminently a bird 
of the meadow during the breeding season, 
and associated with clover and daisies, and 
buttercups, as no other bird is, he yet has the 
look of an interloper, or a new-comer, and not 
of one to the manor born. 

The bobolink has an unusually full throat, 
which may help to account for his great power 
of song. No bird has yet been found that 
could imitate him or even repeat or suggest 
a single note, as if his song were the product 
of a new set of organs. There is a vibration 
about it and a rapid running over the keys 
that is the despair of other songsters. It is 
said that the mocking-bird is dumb in the 
presence of the bobolink. My neighbor bas 
un English sky-lark that was hatched and 
reared in captivity. The bird is a most per- 
sistent and vociferous songster, and fully as 
successful a mimic as the mocking bird. It 
pours out a strain that is a regular mosaic of 
nearly all the bird notes to be heard, its own 
proper lark song forming a kind of bordering 
for the whole. The notes of the pheebe-bird, 
the purple finch, the swallow, the yellow- 
bird, the king-bird, the robin and others, are 
rendered with perfect distinctness and accu- 
racy, but not a word of the bobolink’s, though 
the lark must have heard its song every day 
for four successive summers. It was the one 
conspicuous note in the fields around that the 
lark made no attempt to plagiarize. He could 
not steal the bobolink’s thunder.—<Scribner’s 
Magazine. 





For “The Friend.” 

‘‘ War from the point of view of Christianity 
and good sense. Translated from the English 
of Jonathan Dymond, with a Preface by Ros- 
seau St. Hilaire. Paris, 1876.” 

We have been interested in seeing a pam- 
phlet of nearly 100 pages under the above 
title, written in French, compiled from the 
“Inquiry into the Accordancy of War with 
the Principles of Christianity,” by Jonathan 
Dymond. It has been translated from the 
English by a young man in profession with 
Friends, residing in the south of France. 

The editor, who, we are informed, isa learned 
and serious man, and a member of the French 
Institute, bas added some narratives, showing 
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not read it with profit, for war touches all of 


us, in our affections or in our interests. It 
has knocked at all our doors; it has caused 
all our hearts to bleed. To turn it aside; to 
oppose it, now as well as in the future, to seek 
in the Gospel the precepts which condemn it, 
and to seek to destroy from the bottom of our 
hearts those evil inclinations which produce 
it, is the duty imposed upon all—the holy 
crusade, in which all ought to engage with- 
out distinction of sect, nationality, or party. 
* * * *x * x 

Let us say boldly, in the name of Christi- 
anity and good sense, It is necessary to abolish 
war. It is necessary to end once for all those 
bloody massacres which dishonor our era of 
progress. The modern world aspires not only 
to liberty, it aspires to order, that is to peace. 
Already in those rare intervals in which war 
has ceased to exist, the most agreeable and 
pleasant relations have been established be- 
tween even the most distant peoples. * * 
In the face of all this progress of the reign of 
peace, which is being accomplished without 
noise, but without cessation over all the face 
of the earth, which is on its way to abolish 
slavery among barbarians, as it has done 
among civilized people; can war still exist ? 
We appeal to the good sense, the conscience, 
the heart of every man, whether he is a 
Christian or whether he is not. Europe in 
its ineffectual efforts to substitute arbitration 
for war, and thus to realize the noble dream 
of Sully, the Christian Republic, has shown 
the goal, but it has not yet found the way. 
It is indeed for Christianity to realize this 
dream, which so many sages have proclaimed 
a chimera. Jt, only, can satisfy that long 
groan of humanity, which for so many ages, 
asks of God that peace which kings cannot 
give. War to war; peaceful but ceaseless war 
to this bloody and detested legacy which the 
old world has transmitted to the new; and 
which causes an unanimous cry to arise from 
all the ends of the earth, from the bottom of 
all hearts—a cry which Christians had the 
honor of first uttering,—‘ It is necessary to 
abolish war.’ ” 

The accounts which the editor has appended 
derived from this country, are as follows: 

‘‘During the long and terrible war called 
the Secession, which set the South against the 


the results of obedience to the pacific precepts of| North,in the United States, and the advocates 


the gospel in the midst of war and bloodshed, 
taken from Thomas Hancock’s account of the 
preservation of Friends through extraordina- 
ry dangers at the time of the Rebellion in 
Ireland, in 1798; and also some painfully in- 
teresting incidents in the experience of two 
young men, one of them from North Carolina, 
who remained faithful to their principles, as 
Friends, during the late civil war in this 
country. 

In the preface, the editor alludes with grate- 


of slavery against those of abolition, the faith 
of the American Quakers and their fidelity to 
their principles, were yet more rudely tried ; 
we will cite some examples. 

In North Carolina, a young Quaker enrol- 
led by force in 1861, having refused to take a 
gun, was exposed for two hours to the brutal 
punishment, known in the army under the 
name of bucking. The sufferer is condemned 
to keep himself bent, his head almost touch- 
ing the ground, his hands bound and fastened 


ful feelings to the generous contributions of|to his knees, and a stake passed between his 


Friends in England, to the sufferers by the 
late war in France; and the desire, expressed 
by a member of the ‘Society of the Friends 
of Peace,” that Dymond’s Essay should be 
circulated in that country ; to facilitate which, 
he has condensed its contents, and put them 
into a somewhat different form: and adds :— 
“This work addresses itself to Christians of 
all denominations, Catholics as well as Pro- 
testants, for it is the spirit of Christianity, 
and not that of a sect, which has produced it. 
But this does not imply, that men of the 
world, unbelievers, and the indifferent, may 


arms and elbows. * * During the night, 
he was kept chained, and the following morn- 
ing he was suspended for two hours by his 
hands tightly bound together. We abridge 
the repulsive account of all these tortures, in- 
flicted by skilful hands, accustomed to mar- 
tyrize the blacks; tortures which lasted many 
weeks. Foiled by the invariable sweetness 
which the victim showed towards his torment- 
ors, the officer who presided over this slow 
punishment, finished by leaving the place, 
saying to his men, “See if you can force him 
to fight, for my part, I give,it up.” Then the 





soldiers came to offer him a gun, telling him 
it was necessary he should decide to carry it 
or die. “To-day is the day of the sabbath,” 
he answered, with serene air, “it is the day 
which I should choose to render up my soul 
to God.” Finally, not knowing what more 
to do with him, after new tortures, always 
supported with the same constancy, he was 


brought to the Colonel, who, through pity, . 


sent him to prison, where, by the interpo- 
sition of Friends, he was liberated and re- 
stored to his family. It is thus to be seen, 
that Christian courage belongs to all times, 
and to all countries, and that America, as 
it has had its cruel persecutors, has also its 
martyrs. 

Another Friend, arrived at camp, refused 
also to bear arms. His first pnnishment was, 
to be deprived of sleep for two nights. Then 
having for a week endured every day the 
punishment of bucking, he was suspended by 
his thumbs for an hour and a half. Continu- 
ing firm in his refusal, he was brought before 
a court martial, and condemned to be shot. 
The soldiers were in line to execute the sen- 
tence, when he was heard to pray aloud as 
our Saviour, ‘ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” In hearing these 
words, and seeing so much resignation, the 
soldiers were moved, the guns were lowered, 
and he was remanded to prison. But though 
his spirit was strong, his body was not suffi- 
ciently so to withstand these cruel trials. 
Taken to the hospital, he languished there 
some time, and his hour of deliverance finally 
came. Observe what the officer who had 
charge of the hospital wrote: —‘ W. L. died at 
Richmond, the 6th of December, 1864. He 
died as he had lived, a true, humble and devout 
Christian. faithful to his convictions. We 
have pitied him, we have sympathized with 
him; but he has now received his reward, and 
he rests in the bosom of his Father.’ ” 

Selccted. 
Use this world as not abusing it —1 Cor. vii. 31. 

Do I bear in mind that if I fail to use the 
world, as God commands, to his honor and 
glory, then I abuse it; and for this he will 
soon call me into judgment? Is it not abus- 
ing the world, making a wrong use of it, if I 
allow it to be the master instead of the ser- 
vant—if I give it the place in my beart that 
should be kept sacred for God alone? Dol 
not abuse the world, if I fix my affections on 
it, or if I live in it as if there were no world 
beyond ? 

The world is good in its place. If kept 
without the heart, like the water outside of 
the ship, it may aid to bear us on to the haven 
of eternal rest. But as the water, if allowed 
to come within the ship, soon fills and sinks 
it; so the world, if it gets into the heart, will 
be its ruin. To possess the world, may not 
be injurious—to be possessed by it, is destruc- 
tive alike to character, to happiness, and to 
the soul. 





Rich Without Money.—Many a man is rich 
without money. Thousands of men with 
nothing in their pockets are rich. A man 
born with a good sound constitution, a good 
stomach,.a good heart, good limbs, and a 
pretty good head-piece is rich. Good bones 
are better than gold; tough muscles better 
than silver ; and the nerves that flash fire and 
carry energy to every function, are better 
than houses or land. 
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[At the request of a Friend in Ohio, we re- 
rint the following, which appeared in our 
columns in the 4th month, 1859.] 


From “The British Friend.” 


A FRIENDS’ MEETING IN THE COUNTRY. 


A simple porch—an ancient pile, 
Of no especial mark or style— 
Green graves, and slumbering trees without— 
Bare walls within, and timbers stout— 
Here, at this evening hour, a band 
Of silent worshippers have met; 
Female and male on either hand ; 
A narrow aisle between them set, 
As though ’twere danger or disgrace 
To mingle in this sacred place. 
It is, indeed, a little band— 
Long forms without a tenant stand, 
And seats that ancient valiants bore— 
Departed —know them now no more! 
Yet over all a stillness dwells 
Than empty silence far more deep ; 
In which the heart with fervor swells, 
And love and joy together weep. 
But all are not alike engaged : 
To bow their souls in praise or prayer 
The thoughts of some, like birds uncaged, 
Are wandering here or wandering there, 
Unmindful of life’s narrow span, 
Forgetful of the debt they owe 
For every breath since life began, 
And every good enjoy’d below! 


What contrasts, both of mind and face, 

Of youth and age are in this place! 

What different thoughts and feelings stir, 

The brain of him—the heart of her! 

That tender mother’s fervent look 

Is winning as an open book 

Her features are of Roman form, 

Untann’d by any sun so warm; 

Her face, indeed, is saintly fair— 

Dark are her eyes; her silvery hair 

Worn short beneath her muslin cap 
Peeps forth in little natural waves ; 

Her hands are folded in her lap ;— 
She is not one of Fashion’s slaves; 

Alike her countenance and dress 

Her loyalty to Heaven express. 


This upright man of sanguine hue, 
And stern, yet sorrow-stricken face, 
Appears like one still struggling through 
The briars and thorns that mar life’s race. 
But though his head is crisped with gray, 
And though his brow is wrung with care, 
Hope lights his features with her ray, 
And faith defends him from despair. 
Fighting in faith the fight of life, 
Through grace he triumphs in the strife. 


A girl is sitting by the wall 

Still young, but as a woman tall ; 

With face as dark, if not so sad, 

As, haply, Jephthah’s daughter had. 
How still she sits, in soul retired, 

With peaceful thoughts of Heaven inspired! 
Her eyes are wedded to the ground, 
Moveless to either sight or sound. 
Beside her sits a tinier girl, 
Complexioned like the ocean pearl ; 
The same in tippet and in frock— 

In mind how different seems the stock ! 
The ardent face, the fitful start, 

Reveal the young enthusiast’s heart. 


This stripling here with forehead high, 
With pallid cheek and serious eye— 
So fair a morn gives promise soon 
To usher in a glorious noon, 
Next him there sits a pretty boy, 
Perhaps of ten years old or less; 
To gaze upon him is a joy, 
Though quaint and homely is his dress. 
The rose’s blush is on his cheek, 
The diamond’s light is in his eye, 
His lips though silent seem to speak, 
His curly locks around him fly, 
To sit with stillness is, to him, 
An irksome task to every limb. 
And so, the moments to beguile 
He calls his fancy to his aid ; 
With Xury sails full many a mile— 
With Crusoe wanders, half afraid ; 
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Sees in the wainscot’s knotted boards 
Exploding ships and flaming swords ; 
The Slough that Christian struggled thro’— 
The Lions crouching in their lair— 
Apollyon, terrible to view ; 
The Doubting Castle of Despair ! 


Here sits a man, whose heavy face 

Of thought or feeling shows no trace ; 
A man of long-descended wealth, 

And richer still in changeless health ; 
Respected in his daily walk, 

But fitted for no higher talk 

_e that of bullocks—or of —— 
Or how the grass creeps u r drops; 
Contented in his rural whens 
To one indulgent bosom dear. 


Yon row of maidens young and fair 
Have surely known no mother’s care; 
In various colors sprucely dight, 
With bonnets gay, and tresses curled, 
They seem just dedged to take their flight 
Into the giddy outside world. 


Here sits a young and lumpish man 
Asleep—disguise it if he can. 

How ill appears, in such a place, 
The drowsy, idiotic face! 


Yon female friend, in middle life, 
Though handsome, is not yet a wife; 
Though love in her benignant eyes 
In gushing fountains seems to rise. 
Unsullied as the silk she wears 
Her soul a sacred impress bears. 

She never loved—becanse unsought ! 
Or love too rashly set at naught ! 

Or if she lov’d, ’twas unreveal’d, 

And thrown away because concealed ! 
And so her warm affections find 
Solace in helping all mankind— 

The poor at home—the slave abroad— 
All who can yield her no reward ! 


On the raised benches at the end, 
Facing the meeting, sits a Friend 

Of reverend age. His visage meek 
Seems a glad spirit to bespeak. 
Goodness, untinged by worldly guile, 
Has framed his features to a smile. 


A female preacher by his side 
Sedately sits. Her forehead wide, 
And short round features, full of lines, 
Show by indubitable signs 
Her mental energy and power; 

a Fitted for any place or hour. 
She rises. In her form and mien 
A natural dignity is seen. 
Her simple bonnet, backward thrust, 
Reveals her massive face ; her bust 
Swells with her mission ; slow she speaks ; 
Her lifted hand due audience seeks. 


“ When Christ—on earth—in person came, 

He promised that where two, or three, 
Are met together in his name— 

Which is his power—there He will be! 
This day this promise we behold 
Fulfilled amongst us. O’er Christ’s fold 
The hovering wing, it may be said, 

Of ancient goodness still is spread ! 
God is a Spirit !—Boundless space 

Is His eternal dwelling-place ! 

The earth is with his presence filled ! 

Yet such is His mysterious plan, 

His sacred pleasure is to build 

His temple in the heart of man! 
And there in spirit to be sought— 

In spirit worshipped and obeyed— 
Until salvation shall be wrought ; 

And man is in his image made! 

Nor is it strange that He who wheeled 

These worlds into the empty sky; 
Yet paints the lilies of the field, 

And feeds the ravens when they cry, 
Should condescend his works to own; 

And this the chiefest of the whole ; 
And cause His presence to be known 

In man’s immortal quicken’d soul! 


“ This revelation from above, 
Within us, shows the Father’s love 
To fallen man. It isa lamp 
To every soldier in his camp; 


It is the hidden manna, given, 
From day to day, direct from Heaven ; 
Yet daily to be sought—a brook, 
As by the way—a shepherd’s crook, 
To draw us to himself—a well, 
Pure, sweet, and inexhaustible, 
Of living waters. O, how great 
The privilege! How good the gift! 
How excellent the Giver! Wait 
In faith before Him. He will lift 
Our heads in hope. We shall rejoice 
As in his presence, without fear ; 
Shall listen to His gracious voice, 
And feel in truth that God is near. 
In this communion we shall know 
No need of outward form or sign, 
Or ceremonial, pomp, or show, 
Or sacramental bread and wine. 
The blessed substance being ours, 
These empty forms are worthless dross ; 
They yield to Christ’s superior powers, 
Who, dying, nailed them to His cross ! 


“What is true worship? Let each one 
Ask his own heart. Is it to run, 
With eager crowds, on words to feed? 
Is it to hear a parson read ? 
Is it dependence on a priest ? 
Is it to bow towards the east ? 
Is it to listen to the sound 
Of artful music swelling round ? 
True worship is an inward, pure, 
And reverent exercise of mind 
Before the Lord! Who doth allure 
The waiting suppliant ; who will find 
That God is gracious to the meek, 
And low of heart, who own his sway, 
And unto Him in spirit seek, 
Through Jesus Christ, the living way, 
This worship we may all perform, 
Each in our own peculiar sphere ; 
Amidst the raging of the storm, 
When evil men are struck with fear; 
Or in the calm of daily life, 
Whatever cares engage our hands— 
Amidst the town’s commercial strife, 
Or by the ocean’s changing sands— 
Though o’er the sea we steer our course, 
Or toil within the dangerous mine, 
The soul may gather to the Source 
Of love, and light, and life divine. 


“ Jesus is our High Priest. His word 
Within the waiting soul is heard, 
Teaching as no man ever taught. 

The power to teach cannot be bought ; 
It is the gift of God. In vain 
Men seek by study to attain 
To heavenly knowledge. Learning fails 
To pluck from human eyes the scales 
That blind men to the truth. No doubt 
This people were raised up of old 
To make resistance, meek yet stout, 
To tyrant priestcraft, and uphold 
A purer standard to mankind, 
Of life and doctrine,—God’s free grace, 
And man’s free will! But they were fined, 
And mocked, and scourged from place to place ; 
Robbed by informers, rudely thrown 
Into foul dungeons, suffering through 
Long months and years; not men alone, 
But likewise tender women too ! 
Yet could they glory in their wrongs, 
Nor hope, nor confidence would yield, 
But raised to Heaven triumphant songs, 
And with their lives their witness sealed. 
Oh, that in this more peaceful day, 
Those times by none may be forgot ; 
Why should we cast our shield away, 
As though with oil anointed not? 
May neither pride nor sloth deter 
he heavenward progress of your youth. 
Sell not your birthright! nor prefer 
A mess of pottage to the truth ! 


“Thanks be to God! who would that all © 
Should turn to Him and live. The call 
Is universal. He hath done 
His part, in that He gave his Son 
To die for sinners, and hath placed 
His Spirit in our hearts. Then haste 
To seek this inward light. Obey 
Its guidance in the heavenly way. 

It leads into the truth. It shows 
The vanity of earthly things ; 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Reveals to man his inward foes, 

Perhaps unknown before; and brings 
His soul from bondage. It destroys 

All false deceitful colors ; rends 
The specious veil from worldly joys, 

And shows in what earth’s glory ends! 
This blessed light of truth disowns 

All fraud—all violence—all wars— 
All tyrannies of states and thrones— 

All harsh, unjust, oppressive laws ! 
It yields alone true peace of mind— 

t governs every vain desire— 

Leads to truth-speaking with mankind— 

Plainness of language and attire— 
Brings into unity and love, 

That bond of love which naught can break— 
Binds us at once to Christ above, 

And to each other for His sake ! 
It is the diadem and crown 

Of our assemblies, when we meet, 
When all within us is laid down 

In nothingness at Jesus’ feet ! 
It is the unction from on high— 

The true Anointing, which alone 
Can rightly fit and qualify 

To make the glorious gospel known ! 
To this, dear Friends, in love unfeigned, 

I now commend you, one and all, 
With mine own soul! I feel constrained 

Thus to invite you. Heed the call.” 


She ceases. She resumes her seat ; 

Yet still would seem the cadence sweet 

To melt upon the ear. Around 

A silence settles—calm—profound. 

A glow of heavenly love arrays 

Her face ;—but soon she kneels—she prays. 


“O Thou! whose dwelling is on high, 
Look down upén us with an eye 
Of love and mercy; and preserve 
A remnant who shall never swerve 
From thy true service ; but uphold! 
Thy standard in the earth, with bold 
And faithful hearts! Shed forth thy light, 
And vindicate in all men’s sight 
Thy blessed truth. And, for the sake 
Of Christ our risen Lord, O take 
Unto thyself thy mighty power! 
Let not the barbarous sword devour 
Forever; but be pleased to draw 
The hearts of men away from war, 
To worship Thee !—O God! subdue 
Our stubborn wills! Do thou renew 
Our spiritual strength. Forgive 
Our erring hearts, and bid us live! 
Be Thou our guide from day to day! 

Thy law, O Lord, within us write ! 
Be thou our hope—our help—our stay— 
Who art the Truth—the Life—the Light, 

That we may know a second birth, 

For all men must be born again, 
Who seek to be redeemed from earth ; 
The second death will then obtain 
No power to harm us. Cause, O Lord! 

Thy truth to prosper more and more 
In every land—at home, abroad— 

That men Thy goodness may adore! 
That holiness may yet increase, 

And spread through earth from sea to sea ; 
And men may live in love and peace, 

And welcome incense rise to Thee! 
To Thee, O Father! and Thy Son; 

The First Begotten from the dead. 
And to the Holy Spirit—one 

True God! our ever living Head 
High praises be ascribed, both now 
And all eternity ; for Thou 

Art worthy !—worthy !—worthy !” 


The sunset’s soft and yellow beam 
Along the wall begins to gleam. 
The sparrows on the fir-trees nigh 
Have ceased to cherup. By and by 
The little company depart, 


Some tendered and refreshed in heart. S. D. 


ese 


The yew trees of Britain are of wonderful 
longevity. One lived at Fountains Abbey, 
Ripon, for 1200 years. 
at Crowhurst, in Surrey, 1400; a yew at 
Fontigal, Perthshire, 2000 or 2600; a yew at 
Bradburn, Kent, 3000, and a yew.at Hedso, 





There are some yews 
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Bucks, twenty-seven feet in diameter, 2300 
years.—Late Paper. 
soanieipighifansieins 
For “The Friend.” 

In the report adopted by the “Conference” 
of Friends of Western Yearly Meeting, held 
at Plainfield, Eighth month 22d, 1876, among 
other things, there is the following: ‘‘ And we 
believe it incumbent on all who desire to main 
tain the original doctrines, testimonies, and 
peculiarities of our Society, as given forth by 
ancient Friends and handed down to us, to 
stand unflinchingly by them, disclaiming in 
christian meekness and forbearance, all un- 
soundness in doctrine and practice ;” “ which 





does not arise from any feelings of hostility 
to them, nor from partiality to any man, but 
from a conscientious belief, that whatever 
may have been the motive, their acts haye 
gone to condemn many who have been stand. 
ing for the ancient faith of Friends, and 
against the introduction of error; that in go 
doing wrong opinions have reccived support, 
and the discipline and rights of members 
have been violated ; and that it was the course 
pursued by them in these transactions, which 
led to the separation. Until, therefore, those 
proceedings shall be rectified or annalled, we 
see not how unity is to be restored.” 

The “ Binns party” worked a separation in 


doctrines we believe are the true doctrines of | Ohio Yearly Meeting, in order to correspond 


the Scriptures, and that the usages which 
they adopted, are the legitimate outgrowth 
thereof.” 

Taking them at their word, will not the 
“Conference” have to testify publicly and un- 






























Joseph John Gurney, who, Thomas Shillitoe 
said, “has spread a linsey-woolsey garment 
over our members, but in a future day it will 
be stripped off, it will be too short for them, 
as they will be without Jesus Christ, the 
Lord.” And further, he said, “it is my firm 
belief,” that “the Society will go gradually 
down, if it yields to the further circulation 
of that part of his works, which they have 
in their power to suppress.” How lament- 
ably has this been fulfilled, not only in his 


acts of the “ Larger Body in New England,” 
in violation of their own discipline, in order 


of the unsound doctrines alluded to. 
Doubtless if the “Conference,” stands un- 
flinchingly for the doctrines and testimonies 


darkness, but rather reprove them.” 


Meetings, except Philadelphia and Ohio? 


to bring about the disownment of sound think it is the product of one who is h 
Friends and faithful watchmen, for no other|eoncerned for the welfare of the cause of 
offence than that they labored in accordance | Truth: but we apprehend it is best to leave 


with the discipline of New England Yearly |the deeply tried members in the West, to move 
Meeting, to prevent the reception and spread |only as the He 


with the “Larger Body” in New England, 
thus giving support to unsound doctrines and 
practices, as also all the Yearly Meetings 
which have fellowship with them. It is 
worthy of particular notice that in all the 


equivocally against the unsound doctrines of Yearly Meetings which have affiliated with 


the “Larger Body” in New England, there 
have been those wide departures from primi- 
tive doctrine and practice, till their meetings 
in many places are not characteristic of the 
meetings of Friends. What then can be done 
for backsliding Israel? Will they return unto 
the Lord, if they may return? But perhaps 
they will say, ‘‘Wherein shall we return.” 
“ Be not deceived ; God is not mocked,”’ “ for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” “ For he that soweth to his flesh, shall 


native land (England), but also in America. |of the flesh reap corruption, but he that soweth 
And will not the “Conference,” have to make| 


the like testification against the oppressive lasting.” A. 


to the Spirit, shall of the spirit reap life ever. 


Ohio, 9th mo. 


We give place to the above because we 
onestly 


ad of the church may be pleased 
to direct their steps.—[Epr's.] 





The China papers continue to notice the 


of the Society, and disclaims against “ all un-|alarm which prevails in many Chinese cities 
soundness in doctrine and practice,” they will|respecting the supposed cutting off of queues 
have a humiliating work to perform; but no|by some supernatural agency. 
matter, if thereby they can experience a being| China Herald says:—The phantasy that has 
stripped of the linsey-woolsey garment, (if in|been lately prevalent in the cities of Shoo- 
any wise they have it on,) and have their lives}chow, Chinkiang, Yangchow, and Nanking, 
given them for aprey. Oh, that the Western|touching the pranks of mischievous sprites, 
Yearly Meeting, as well as all the others that}who have taken to cutting off the lieges’ 
have assisted in healing the hurt of this peo-|queues, has spread to Shanghai. For several 
ple (Friends) slightly, and crying, “ peace,| weeks little else has been talked about in the 
peace, when there is no peace,” might wake|tea shops of this province and city. ‘hese 
up to their accountability and to the awful-|sprites are of paper, cut by magicians to 
ness of the subject, before it be too late ; that|/resemble the buman figure, and despatched 
the language be not incurred, “Inasmuch as|after certain incantations to create annoyance, 
ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye|On this occasion they have been directed to 
did it not to me.” The apostle says, “‘Have|cut the queues of numerous persons in large 
no fellowship with the unfruitful works ofjcities. They always presage trouble in the 
Has/|State, rebellion or something of the kind 
there been any reproving of the unfruitful|being sure to follow their appearance. They 
works of darkness, sanctioned by the “ Larger| became conspicuous, for example, a few years 
Body in New England,” by any of the Yearly |before the Taeping rebellion, and hence it is 
| that officials are’not a little perturbed by the 
Will the members of the “ Conference” read | present panic, seeing that it is bat one of what 
the report in relation to the facts and causes|are popularly regarded as portents of a revo- 
of the division which occurred in New Eng.-/|lution. The saw, “A prosperous Government 
land Yearly Meeting in 1845, adopted by Phil-|is known by felicitous occurrences ; a Govern- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting? I quote one para-|ment about to be overthrown has ominous 
graph: “ The obstruction which exists in our|portents,” is in every body’s mouth, and tends 
Yearly Meeting to the holding of a corres-|to effect such an overthrow. When droughts, 
pondence with that body in New England, | floods, epidemics, defeats, and such calamitous 
which has authorized or sustained the pro-|occurrences begin, magic comes to aid in pro- 
ceedings upon which we have animadverted,' ducing further confusion, 


The Worth 
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the excitement which the queue cutting mania 
is causing among the Chinese, we may men. 
tion that the circulation of the Shenpao has 
increased by several hundreds since it began. 
One man relates that he was walking near 
the North Gate, and suddenly he heard a sound 
as of a rashing wind, when lo! his queue was 
gone. Another case related is of a child who 
went out to play, when in a moment bis queue 
was gone, and he came home, crying, to relate 
his loss. However all this may be, there is 
no doubt that a number of queues do get cut 
off, and that great alarm exists in consequence. 
What heightens the panic, is a saying that 
amav only lives one hundred days after the 
catastrophe has happened to him.— Public 
Ledger. 





Selected. 

The Death-bed of Thomas Paine.—Stephen 
Grellet in his journal thus notices the death 
of this notorious and unhappy man: 

“[ may not omit recording here the death 
of Thomas Paine. A few days previous to 
my leaving home on my last religious visit, 
on hearing that he was ill, and in a very des- 
titute condition, | went to see him, and found 
him in a wretched state; for he had been 
so neglected and forsaken by his pretended 
friends, that the common attentions to a sick 
man had been withheld from him. The skin| 
of his body was in some places worn off. which 
greatly increased his sufferings. A nurse was 
provided for him, and some needful comforts 
were RR He was mostly in a state of 
stupor, but something that had passed be- 
tween us had made such an impression upon 





| 





THE FRIEND. 






secrecy as to what has become of these writ-|for heart-felt obedience to the gentle intima- 
tions of the Holy Spirit. 


ings. 
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They make a great 
mistake—both older and younger—who sup- 


pose they are more highly esteemed, by com- 


promising with worldlings in these respects ; 
while other religious professors are alive to the 
inconsistency and paltriness of those claim- 
ing to be Friends, aping the language and 


In contemplating the probable future of} fashions of the world; and considering it as 
our religious Society, it is natural that atten-|, phase of hypocrisy, it is better fitted to 


tion should be directed to the generation just 
coming on the stage of action, from among 
whom we should rightly expect the consistent 
successors of those who are now faithfully 
supporting the doctrines and testimonies of 
Truth, and bearing the heat and burden of 
this day of trial. While we believe the call 
of the Lord has been extended to many of 
the youth, inviting them to become chosen 
for his service, it is cause for unfeigned sor- 
row, to recognize in how few comparatively, 
the evidence is given that they are willing to 
submit to the restraining, convicting and con- 
verting power of the Holy Spirit, which alone 
can implant a sincere love for the self-denying 
principles of the gospel, and produce a right 
qualification for setting the example of genu- 
ine Quakerism before the world. 

The introduction within the Society, of the 
lax and spurious notions respecting the morti- 
fying restraints of the religion of Christ, and 
the propriety of our members conforming 
more nearly to what is deemed admissible by 
other religious professors, has added greatly 
to the difficulties and exercises of religiously 
concerned parents, who are watching fur the 
preservation of their offspring, as those who 


him, that some days after my departure, he|must give account; and with sorrow, they 
sent for me, and, on being told that [ was|often see that, notwithstanding all their care, 


gone from home, he sent for another Friend.|and their many prayers, the precepts openly 
This induced a valuable young Friend (Mary 


excite their contempt, than to heightea their 
respect. 

The living members preserved throughout 
the Society, mourn over these things, and 
many of them, we doubt not, are at times 
exercised in fervent prayer to the Father of 
all our sure mercies, that He would turn his 
hand upon us as a people, working for us de- 
liverance from our captivity, from unwatch- 
fulness and disobedience to the manifestations 
of his holy will concerning us. But though 
there is so general a departure from the sim- 
a of the truth as it is in Jesus, among 

oth the older and younger members, there 
is no cause to despair of the broken ranks of 
the faithful being again filled. It was by the 
powerful operation of his own holy Spirit on 
the minds of one here and another there, that 
the blessed Head of the Church brought forth, 
equipped and commissioned those who first 
filled the ranks of true Quakers; and He is 
as able now to raise up children unto Abra- 
ham from the stones of the streets, as He was 
in that day of extraordinary grace. He told 
those Jews who persistently refused to own 
him as the Son and Sent of the Father, that 
“The stone which the builders rejected, the 
same has become the head of the corner,” and 
that ‘‘The kingdom of heaven shall be taken 
from you, and given toa nation bringing forth 


inculeated and the example set, by many Of|the fruits thereof.” If those who have a right 


Rascoe), who had resided in my family, and|those who have assumed to be leaders of the of membership in the Society, be their profes- 


} 


continued at Greenwich during part of my | people, coinciding as they do with the prompt- 


sion what it may, practically reject the secret 


absence, frequently to go and take him some jing of the carnal mind—thwart their godly| manifestations and self-denying requirements 


little refreshment suitable for an invalid, fur- 
nished by a neighbor. Once when she was 


concern, and draw the immature minds of their] of the spirit of Christ within—small and tri- 
children away from the simplicity of the truth, | yial as they may be esteemed by the natural 


there, three of his deistical associates came to/and entice them to indulge in hurtful depar-| man—and are determined not to maintain all 


the door, and in a loud, unfeeling manner said, |tures from the strait and narrow way. 


‘Tom Paine, it is said you are turning Chris. 


p RAETU the testimonies of Truth which He has ca!led 
The power of example is insidious and great.) Friends to illustrate before the world by ex- 


tian, but we hope you will die as you have | Where those who are entrusted with shepherd- | ample, He will bring in othors from the high- 


lived ; and then went away. On which, turn- ing the lambs of the flock leave 


the sacred ways and hedges, who will take the seats of 


ing to Mary Rascoe, he said, ‘ You see what|enclosure themselves, speaking lightly of, or|those who will have been cast off. 


miserable comforters they are.’ 
Once he asked her if she had ever read any 
of his writings. And on being told that she 


disregarding, those testimonies, which, how- We believe, however, there are yet preserv- 
ever the world orcarnal professors may despise | eq among our young members, both male and 
and ridicule them, are important as teaching | female, those who are far from despising the 


had read but very little of them, he inquired | self-abasement in the school of Christ, it can- 
what she thought of them, adding, ‘ from such |not but be expected that those who are look- 


day of small things; and who, if they con- 
tinue watchful and obedient to do the little, 


an one as you I expect a correct answer.’ |ing up to them for protection and help, will] wil] be made rulers over more; and we may 


She told him that when very young his ‘ Age 
of Reason’ was put into her hands, but that 
the more she read in it, the more dark and 
distressed she felt, and she threw the book 
into the fire. ‘I wish all had done as you,’ 
he replied, ‘ for if the devil has ever had any 
agency in any work, he has had it in my 
writing that book.’ When going to carry 
him some refreshments, she repeatedly heard 
him uttering the language ‘O Lord! Lord 
God,’ or ‘ Lord Jesus! have mercy upon me!’” 

It is well known that during some weeks 
of his illness, when a little free from bodily 
pain, he wrote a great deal; this his nurse 
told me; and Mary Rascoe repeatedly saw 
him writing. If his companions in infidelity 
had found any thing to support the idea that 
he continued on his death-bed to espouse their 
cause, would they not have eagerly published 
it? But not a word is said; there is a total 


follow in their footsteps, and be exposed to/trustingly hope, that, as the watchmen and 
become a prey to the spirit of the world.|watchwomen are removed one by one, from 
| Hence, we sve that where parents have adopt-| works to rewards, from among these will be 
jed the “liberal” religion, now so much in|fulfilled the prophesy made to Israel of old, 
vogue among us, not only themselves, but}« Sayiours shall come up on mount Zion to 
the younger branches of their families also judge the mount of Esau, and the kingdom 
very generally join in league with the spirit/shall be the Lord’s.” 

of the world, adopting its fashions, copying 
its manners and, more or less, indulging in its SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
amusements. Thus the command is set at} }orerGN.—A special dispatch to the London Times 
naught, “ Be ye not conformed to this world,|from Santander, Spain, states that William M. Tweed 
but be ye transformed by the renewing of|had been sent to Corunna where he was embarked for 
your minds.” Wearing plain clothes and cae fe te Seen on his arrival there, to the 
using the plain language, will not make a} ~ py. London Times Berlin telegram says: The Porte 
Christian or good Quaker; but the Truth js ready to accord a prolonged armistice provided Rus- 
would lead all our members into them, did|sia suspends the dispatch of officers and soldiers to Bel- 
they not despise the day of small things;|grade. There are already 15,000 Russians ~ Servia. 
and they are often an effective preventive of The Austrian ambassador at Constantinople is nego- 


; ; pip iati i diti f bet th 
mach that is evil; and the restriction they ye they «whet gy eee ee ee 
impose, 


not unfrequently prepares the way| The London Standard reports that a treaty of peace 
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has been entered into by the Liberian government with 
the natives of Cape Palmas, with whom a desultory 
warfare had been waged for some time past. The na- 
tives believed that England would render them assist- 
ance; but the Foreign Office impressed them with the 
utter groundlessness of such expectations. 

The London Times has intelligence from Cape Town 
of the complete disorganization of the Transvaal Re- 
public. High officials were asking for British inter- 
vention. It was expected that a motion in favor of 
im British annexation would be soon brought before the 
"ii Legislature. Intelligence from another quarter asserts 
that the inhabitants of the Republic do not generally 
favor annexation, and believe they can hold their 
ground against the hostile natives. The whites num- 
ber only about 50,000 persons. 

The wheat crop of the United Kingdom this year is 
estimated at about 99,000,000 bushels, which leaves a 
deficiency of twenty-five or thirty millions of bushels 
to be supplied from other countries. The land in wheat 
is about 3,136,000 acres, which is twenty-five per cent. 
below the acreage of 1874 and the preceding seven 
years. 

Business depression in England continues, and more 
commercial failures are announced from time to time. 

T. T. Freemantle (Conservative) has been elected to 
the British House of Commons, to fill the vacancy 
caused by Disraeli’s elevation to the peerage. He re- 
ceived 2735 votes, and the Liberal candidate 2539. 

A dispatch from Barcelona to the London Times 
notices the growing desire of the Spanish clergy to ob- 
tain the suppression of all Protestant schools. They 
argue that the people, until they are of full age, have 
no right to be instructed in any religion save the 
Catholic. 

Railway statistics in Great Britain show that 1280 
persons were killed and 6755 injured on the various 
roads during the year 1875, 

Great Britain has sent an accredited diplomatic re- 

resentative to the Transvaal Republic, authorized to 
aed the government and people that if they desire 
to be annexed to Great Britain as a colony the British 
authorities will consent thereto. 

London, 9th mo. 23d.—U. 8. sixes, 1867, 108}. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 5 15-16d. Or- 
leans, 64d. 

The proclamation of Prince Milan, as King of Servia, 
is enthusiastically received by the population. It is 
believed that the Prince and his Ministers only desire 
the act because of the strong diplomatic pressure exer- 
cised by the powers, particularly Russia. 

The plague has broken out among the Turks before 
Alexinatz. They are compelled to change their posi- 
tions every three days, and burn their tents and beds. 

The correspondent of the London Times, at Vienna, 
thinks that the prospects for peace are brightening. He 
says: “On the Turkish side all is now likely to go 
sight. The Mohammedan religious festival opportune- 
ly occurring at this time, will make an extension of the 
temporary armistice almost like a religious duty.” 

Mexican advices to the 13th say the city of Zacatecas 
was captured on the 24th ult., by Garcia de la Cadena 
at the head of fifteen hundred insurrectionists. The 
same night he turned the city over to the American, 
German and Spanish Consuls, and evacuated it. The 
government troops reoccupied the place on the 28th, 
having previously defeated Cadena’s band, All indi- 
cations favor the final triumph of Lerdo de Tejada in 
the Presidential contest. 

Unitrep States.—During the six days ending 9th 
mo. 23d, the International Exhibition at Philadelphia 
and the display of live stock in connection therewith, 
was visited by 553,393 persons who paid for admission. 

The daily number of visitors varied from 62,497, on 
the 18th, to 122,003 on the 2lst. It is noticed as a re- 
markable fact that such vast numbers of people have 
been transported back and forth on the railroads with- 
out the injury of any passenger thus far. 

By a dispatch from the Red Cloud Agency it appears 
that the Sioux, Cheyennes and Arrapahoes at that 
agency, had reluctantly agreed to the propositions sub- 
mitted to them by the Commissioners on behalf of the 
Indian Department. The new treaty provides for a re- 
linquishment of all claims by the Indians to the region 
of country known as the Black Hills, and provides for 
a new reservation with narrower limits. The Indians 
will send a deputation to examine that part of the In- 
dian Territory which will be offered them for a per- 
manent home, and if they consent to remove to it an- 
nuities and subsistence supplies are promised. In con- 
sideration of their compliance with the foregoing pro- 
ore it ia proposed that the government of the 

nited States shall provide all necessary aid to assist 
in the work of civilization, and shall furnish to them 


schools and teach them mechanical and agricultural 
arts, as provided for by treaty, and shall also provide 
subsistence until said Indians are self-supporting, and 
whenever the government shall have provided schools 
on their permanent reservations no children between 
the ages of six and fourteen years shall draw rations 
unless they regularly attend school, sick and intirm 
children excepted; and as an incentive to industrious 
habits, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs may provide 
that they shall be furnished in payment for their labor 
such articles as are necessary for civilized life. 

Whenever the head of a family in good faith shall 
select an allotment of land, and engage in the cultiva- 
tion thereof, the government shall, with his aid, erect 
a comfortable house thereon. 

The Chinese immigration which was recently so 
much complained of, appears to have been checked 
without legislative action. There are still some arrivals 
at San Francisco, but for the last two months the de- 
partures of Chinese were in excess of the arrivals, and 
the steamships find their most profitable passages out- 
ward, 

The yellow fever epidemic at Savannah had not 
abated up to the close of last week. 

The new United States 4} per cent. loan is quoted in 
London at one half to one per cent premium. 

The coinage of the U. States mints for the Seventh 
and Eighth months amounted to $13,003,170. Of this 
coinage, $9,406,000 was made in the San Francisco 
mint, 

On the 24th inst. the blasting of the rocks at Hell 
Gate, for which preparations had been in progress for 
the past seven years, was made, it is believed with en- 
tire success, and without accident or injury to any one. 
Over twenty-six tons of dynamite and vulcan powder 
were employed on the occasion, which was one of great 
interest and was witnessed by about 200,000 spectators. 

On the 23d inst. a fire occurred in Baltimore by 
which property on Frederic and Baltimore streets, to 
the estimated value of $300,000 was destroyed. 

In New York last week there were 463 births and 
487 deaths. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 23d inst. New York.— American gold, 110. 
Superfine flour, $3.60 a $4.80; State extra, $4.85 a 
$5.35; finer brands, $5.50 a $8.50. Choice white winter 
wheat, $1.29; amber winter, $1.23 a $1.26; red and 
amber Texas, $1.18; No. 2 Chicago spring, $1.09. Yel- 
low corn, 60 cts.; mixed, 58 a 60 cts. New barley, 75 
a 80 cts. Oats, 37 a 50 cts. Lard, 10} cts. Carolina 
rice, 5 a 6} cts. Louisiana do., 6} a7 cts. Refined 
petroleum, 25a 26 cts, Philadelphia.—Middlings cot- 
ton, 11} a 12 cts. for uplands and New Orleans. Super- 
fine flour, $3.25 a $4.00; extra $4.50 a $5.50; finer 
brands, $6 a $8.25. Red wheat, $1.18 a $1.22; good 
and prime amber, $1.25 a $1.30; good white, $1.28 a 
$1.33. Rye, 76 cts. Yellow corn, 62 a 65 cts.; mixed, 
58 a 60 cts. Oats, 37 a 50 cts. 
a 12} cts.; western fine, 10 a 10} cts. Clover-seed, 11 
cts. Timothy, $1.75 a $1.80 per bushel. Flaxseed, | 
$1.35. Chicago—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.07}; No. 3 
do., 85 cts. No. 2 corn, 46} cts. No. 2 oats, 34} cts. 
Barley, 82 cts. Rye, 62 cts. Lard, $10.35 per 100 
lbs. Cincinnati.—Red wheat, $1.05 a $1,14. Corn, 49 | 
a 50 cts. Oats, 35 a 40 cts. Rye, 68 cts. Burley, 95 
ets. a $1.05. St. Louis.—No. 2 red fall wheat, $1.17; 
No. 3 do., $1.07$. No. 2 corn, 41} cts. No. 2 oats, 
364 cts. Rye, 58 cts. Barley, 85 cts. a $1.00. Lard, 
103 cts. 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































RECEIPTS. 

Received for Enos E. Thatcher, E-ther L. Jackson 
and Mary E. Pim, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 50; from Ed- 
ward Hedley, City, $2, vol. 50; from Francis DeCoun, 
N. J., $2.10, to No. 14, vol. 51; from Rufus Churchill, 
N.S., $2, vol. 50; from Daniel Gove, Vt., $2.10, vol. 
50, and for Pelatiah Gove, $2.10, vol. 50; from Isaac 
S. Heston, Pa., $2.10, to No. 14, vol. 51; from Andrew 
Moore, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from Richard Mott, Agent, 
Io., for Rebecca Askew, Thomas D. Yocum, Stephen 
Hodgin, and Thomas Hoyle, $2.10 each, vol. 50; from 
Mary Stout, Ind., $2.10, vol. 50; from John A. Potter, 
Agent, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 50; from Larkin Pennell, 
City, $2, vol. 50; from Lydia Koll, 0., per Joseph 
Fawcett, $210, vol. 50; from Benjamin D. Stratton, 
Agent, for Lewis B. Walker, Cyrus Brantingham, 
Abigail Allen, Barton Dean, and Nathan Whinery, 
*2.10 each, vol. 50; from Elisha Woodworth, Mass., 
$2.10 vol. 50; from Ann Burgess, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; 
from Samuel Morris, Pa., $2.10, to No. 27, vol. 51; 
from Joseph Barton, N.J., $2.10, vol. 50; from Finley 
Hutton, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50, and for Joshua Gilbert, O., 
$2.10, vol. 50; from Benjamin B. Leeds, N. J., $2.10, 
vol. 50; from Charles Rhoads, N. J., $2.10, vol. 50, and 


































































































































































































for Catharine E. Rhoads, Pa., and Gertrude Allen, 
N. J., $2.10 each, vol. 50; from John E. Hodgin, Io, 
$2.10, vol. 50; from Richard Haines, N. J., $2.10, vol, 
50; from John E. Sheppard, N. J., $2.10, vol. 50; 
from Ezra Stokes, N. J., $2.10, vol. 50; from Isaae 
Sharpless, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50, and from Joshua Sharp. 


jleas, Pa., per George Sharpless, Agevt, $2.10, vol. 50, 


and from Nathaniel B. Brown, City, $2, vol. 50. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter Sessron of this Institution opens on 
Second-day, 10th mo. 30th. Parents and others intend- 
ing to send pupils will please make application te 
BenJAMIN W. Passmore, Sup’t. (Address Street Road 
P. O., Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHARLES J, ALLEN, 
Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD COL- 
LEGE 





A Stated Annual Meeting of The Corporation of 
Haverford College will be held at the Committee Room 
of Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Second- 
day, Tenth month 9th, 1876, at 3 o’clock P. M. 

EpwArp Ber tte, Jr., Secretary, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Worts- 
tneton, M. D 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 








Diep, the 29th of 4th mo. 1876, at Friends’ Boarding 
School for Indian children at Tunesassa, Cattaraugus 
Co., N. Y.. MAry MILLHoUSE, a member of Spring- 
ville Monthly Meeting of Friends, Linn Co., Lowa, in 
the 40th year of her age. Being deprived of both her 
parents when quite young, she was left in the respon- 
sible position of governess of the remnant of the family, 
which duty she discharged with becoming fidelity, 
evincing to those under her care and to others, that her 
chief object in life was the promotion of the dear Re- 
deemer’s kingdom on earth. She has left to survivors 
by her example the impressive invitation, follow me 
as [ have followed Christ. 

——, at Westerly, R. I., 30th of 7th mo. 1876, Susan 
C, Ray, a member of South Kingstown Monthly Meet- 
ing, in the 74th year of her age. She was a full be- 
liever in and consistent supporter of the ancient pure 
principles and testimonies of the early Friends, in 
which faith, as she had lived so she died. She was pre- 
eminently one of the little and lowly, never aspiring to 
promotion either in the church or the world. She 
passed quietly away, we doubt not, to the enjoyment of 
a better and more enduring inheritance. 

——, in Jacksonville, Fla., on the 5th of 8th month, 


New York cheese, 12/1876, Joun B., son of James H. and Elizabeth B, 


Moon, in the 20th year of his age, a member of Falls 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Bucks Co., Pu. 

——, at his residence at West Grove, Chester Co., 
Pa., on Seventh-day, the 16th of 9th month, 1876, 
DANIEL PENINGTON, a member of New Garden Monthly 
Meeting, in the 68th year of hisage. This dear Friend 
endured a protracted and painful illness with much 
patience and resignation, and the surviving relatives 
and friends have the consoling hope that through the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, our Lord, his purified 
spirit has been joined to that innumerable company 
that surround the Throne of God. 

——, on the 16th of 9th month, 1876, Lerrrra, wife 
of John B. Bilderston, an esteemed elder and member 
of Falls Monthly Meeting, in the 73d year of her age. 
Her peculiarly meek and quiet spirit endeared her to 
many friends, while her uniformly careful and exem- 
plary though unobtrusive walk through life, gave con- 
vincing evidence that her mind was preserved under 
the regulating influence of the Holy Spirit. 

——, suddenly, 9th mo. 19th, 1876, Saran S., daugh- 
ter of Richard and Lydia C. Cadbury, in the 22d year 
of her age, a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia for the Western District. 

——, on the 20th of 9th month, 1876, Exizasera 
GARRETSON, in the 69th year of her age, a beloved 
member of Springville Particular and Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Iowa. She bore a protracted illness with 
Christian patience and resignation. She was firmly 
attached to the principles of the Society of which she 
was a member, and during her illness many times ex- 
pressed a desire to pass away and be at rest, and her 
friends have the consoling belief that, as a shock of 
corn fully ripe, she is gathered into the heavenly gar- 
ome there to enjoy the rest prepared for the people of 


